JAMES JOYCE

By L. A. G. Strong

AH? i*1 an introduction to a book published just
XJLJLjj before his death, confessed to having once told
the young Joyce that there was not sufficient chaos in his
mind. He was deceived, not only by the neat tradi-
tionalism of the early poems, but by the neatness of the
man. In relation to the chaos of his material, Joyce is like
a tidy-minded park-keeper on a windy October day,
assiduously spearing pieces of paper and sweeping leaves
into neat little heaps; not always successful, but indefatig-
able, in his quest for order. His achievement is immense:
but we are for the moment more concerned with the
conflict that provoked it.

Since both park-keeper and park are Joyce, the magni-
tude of the conflict is apparent. Joyce is a man of violently
original genius with a pedantic regard for tradition.
Tradition binds him, he breaks his bonds, and proceeds to
tie himself up again. For him it wears many guises, but,
as with so many Irish writers, its most obstinate guise has
been the Catholic Church. Ulysses is a great Catholic
novel. Behind it, in direct line, even more inescapably
than the Odyssey which has given it its form, and the
French writers who suggested its technique, stand the
Revelation of St. John, the early Fathers, the Divina Com-
media, and the Inquisition. It is a classic of apostasy, the
agonized attempt of the artist to bring all life within his
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